THE   RIGHT   TO   HERESY

Castellio and Servetus and a hundred others had
occasion to learn that it is extremely dangerous to contra-
dict so fanatical a dogmatist as Calvin, or to challenge
such a man even upon minor points of doctrine. In
these respects, Calvin was true to type, being rigid and
methodical. He did not succumb to outbursts of passion,
as did Luther, the berserk, or to the churlishness which
was characteristic of Farel. His hatred was as harsh, as
sharp, as incisive, as a rapier: not deriving, like Luther's
from the blood, from temperament, from passion, or
from spleen. Calvin's tenacious and cold rancour sprang
from brain, and his hatred had a terribly good memory.
Calvin never forgot. De la Mare, the pastor, wrote of
him: "quand il a la dent contre quelqijfun ce n'estjamaisfait."
A name once inscribed upon the tablets of his memory
would remain indelible until the man himself had been
erased from the Book of Life. Thus it mattered not that
several years would elapse during which Calvin heard no
more of Servetus. Calvin continued to bear Servetus in
mind. The compromising documents lay silent in the
drawer where they had been put for safe keeping;
arrows were ready in his quiver; hatred smouldered in
his inexorable soul.

For years Servetus made no move. He gave up the
attempt to convince a man who was unteachable, devot-
ing himself passionately to his work. With the most
touching devotion, the archbishop's physician in
ordinary toiled in secret at his Christianismi Restitutio, a
book which would, he hoped, effect a reformation
enormously superior to Calvin's, Luther's and Zwingli's.
It would be true where their reformations had been
false. Servetus's reformation was to redeem the world by
the diffusion of genuine Christianity. For Servetus was
never that "cyclopean despiser of the gospel" that Calvin
in later days pilloried; and still less was he the bold free-
thinker and atheist whom those that believe themselves
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